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PHILIP OF POKANOKET. 
(Conclued from page 123.) 





; 


° . t . * s 
‘havoc and dismay into the settlements. || pregnable, was situated upon a rising mound 


At one time, he was driven with a band | or kind of island, of five or six acres, in 


al ‘ i ‘ i iy . 
of followers, into the great swamp of Po-'| the middle of a swamp, constructed with 
_casset Neck, where the English forces did |, 
} ° . ‘| 
not dare to pursue him, fearing to venture | 


a judgment and skill vastly superior to the 
usual fortifications of the Indians; and in- 


. lye e A) se . ra . 
“ The nature of the contest that ensued | into these dark and frightful recesses, where || dicative of the martial genius of these two 


with Philip, was such as generally marks | 
the warfare between civilized men and sa- | 


they might perish in fens and miry pits, | 
or be shot down by lurking foes; they, 


chieftains. 
“ Guided hy a renegado Indian, the 


. ; | : 
vages. Qn the part of the whites, it was | therefore, invested the entrance to the || English penetrated, through December 


sonducted with superior skill and success ; | 
but with wastefulness of the blood, and a 
disregard of the natural rights of their an- 
tagonists; on the part of the ians it 
was waged with the desperation of men 
fearless of death, and who had nothing to 
expect from peace, but humiliations de- 
pendence, and decay. ‘! 

“* The events of this war are minutely ; 





transmitted to us by a worthy clergyman || 
2 . } ' 

of the time, who dwells with horror and “ One of the most ‘amamaien that | 
Philip had in the time of” dversity, | 
was Canonchet, chief sachem of all the | 
He was the son and heir 


indignation on every hostile act of the In-} 


. oe ae ? 
diaus, however justifiable, while he men- |, 


tions with applause the most sanguinary | 
atrocities of the whites. Philip is reviled | 
as a murderer and a traitor, without con- 


neck, and began to build a fort with the! 
‘intention of starving out the foe; but Phi- |! 
lip and his companions, leaving the women } 
and children behind, wafted themselves. 


/on a raft over an arm of the sea in the 
dead of night, and escaped away to the 
| westward, kindling the flames of war among 


the tribes of Massachusetts, and the Nip-| 


muck country, and threatening the colony | 
of Connecticut. 


Narrhagansets. 
of Miantonimo, the great sachem who had 
been put to death by the perfidious insti- 


sidering that he was a true-born prince, | cations of the English: ‘he was the heir,’ | 


gallantly fighting at the head of his sub-, 
jects to avenge the wrongs of his family, | 
to retrieve the tottering power of his line, | 


says the old chronicler, ‘ of all his father’s | 


pride and insolence, as well as of his ma- |, 
lice towards the English:’—he certainly | 


snows, to this strong hold, and came upon 
the garrison by surprise. The fight was 
fierce and tumultuous. The assailants 
were repulsed in their first attack; several 
of their bravest officers were shot down in 
the act of storming the fortress sword in 


hand. The assault was renewed with 


greater success; a lodgement was eflected ; 
the Indians were driven from one hold to 


another; they disputed their ground inch 


by inch, fighting with the fury of despair; 
most of their veterans were cut to pieces, 
and, after a long and bloody battle, Philip 
and Canonchet, with a handful of surviv- 
ing warriors, retreated from the fort and 
plunged into the depths of the surrounding 
forest. The victors sat fire to the wig- 
wams and the fort; the whole was soon in 
a blaze; many of the old men, the wo- 
men, and the children, perished in the 


° ° . | 2 e é a ee ° . J i< i “ e 
and to deliver his native land from the op- | was the heir of his insults and injuries, flames. This last inhuman outrage over 


pressions of usurping strangers. 


|| and the legitimate avenger of his murder. | Came even the stoicism of the savage. 


** The project of a wide and simultane- | Though he had forborne to take an active | The neighbouring woods resounded with 
ous revolt, if such had really been formed, |) part in this hopeless war, yet he received } the yells of r — and despair, uttered by 
was worthy a capacious mind; and had it | Philip and his shattered forces with open | the fugitive warriors, as they beheld, with 
not been prematurely discovered, might |! arms; and gave him the most generous janguish of heart, the desolations of their 
have been overwhelming in its consequen- |! countenance and support. This at once |, 4wellings, and heard the agonizing cries 
ces. The war that actually broke out, | drew on him the hostility of the English; | of their wives and ofispring. ‘ The burn- 
was but a war of detail—a mere succes-| and it was determined to strike a signal | "8 of the wigwams,’ says a cotemporary 
sion of massacres. Still it sets forth the || blow that should involve both the sachems || Writer, ‘ the shrieks and cries of the wo- 


military skill and prowess of Philip; and 
wherever, in the prejudiced and passion- 
ate narrations that have given of it, we 
can reach at simple facts, we find him dis- 
playing a vigorous genius, a fertility in ex- 
pedients, and an unconquerable resolution, 
that command our sympathy and applause. 

“ Driven from his pateraal domains at 
Mount Hope, compelled to take refuge in 
the depths of forests, or the glooms and 
thickets of swamps, and frequently sur- 
rounded by the enemy, yet he repeated- 





‘in a common ruin. A great force was, 


sent into the Narrhaganset country, in the 
depth of winter, when the swamps, being 
frozen and leafless, no longer afforded | 
impenetrable fortresses to the Indians. 

“¢ Apprehensive of an attack, Canén- 
chet had sheltered the greater part of his 
stores, together with the old, the infirm, 
the women and children of his tribe, in a 
strong fortress, where he and Philip had 











men and children, and the yelling of the 


| therefore, gathered together from Massa- || Wa'tiors, exhibited a most horrible and 


chusetts, Plymouth, and Connecticut, and | 


affecting scene, so that it greatly moved 
some of the soldiers.’ The same writer 
cautiously adds, ‘ They were in much 
doubt then, and afterwards seriously in- 
quired, whether burning their enemies alive 
could be consistent with humanity, and 
the benevolent principles of the gospel.’* 
“ The fate of the brave and generous. 





* Manuscript of the Rev. W. Ruggles. 
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Canonchet is worthy of particular mention ; 
the last scene of his life is one of the no- 
blest instances on record of Indian mag- 
nanimity. 





“ Broken down in his power and re- 
sources by this signal defeat, yet faithful | 
to his ally, and to the hapless cause he | 
had espoused, he rejected all overtures of 


peace, offered on condition of betraying | 


Philip and his followers, and declared that 
‘he would fight it out to the last-man, 
rather than become a servant to the Eng- 
lish.’ His home being destroyed, his coun- 


—_— —_—a—— —_ 


bowels turned within ran and he became | fatal blows to the fortunes of king Philip, 
like a rotten stick, void of strength.’ /He made an ineffectual attempt to raise a 

“ To such a degree was he unnerved, || head of war, by stirring up the Mohawks 
‘that, being seized by a Pequod Indian | to take arms; but though possessed of the 
'within a short distance of the river, he || native talents of a statesman, his arts were 
made no resistance, though a man of great | counteracted by the superior aris of his 
vigour of body and boldness of heart. | enlightened enemies, and the terror of thei; 
But on being made a prisoner, the whole | warlike skill began to subdue the resolutiog 
pride of his spirit arose within him; and || of the neighbouring tribes. The unforty. 
frets that moment we find, in the anec-'| nate chieftain saw himself daily Stript of 
dotes given by his enemies, nothing but | | power, and his ranks rapidly thinning 





try harassed and laid waste by the incur- 


sions of the conquerors, he was obliged to } who had not attained his twenty-second) which they were harassed. 
wander away to the banks of the Connec-) year, the proud-hearted warrior, looking | were captured ; 





repeated flashes of elevated and princelike | 
heroism. 
English who first came up with him, and | 


Being questioned by one of the | } 


around him. Some were suborned by the 
| whites ; others fell victims to hunger and 
fatigue, and to the frequent attacks } 
His treasures 
his chosen friends were 


tieut, where he formed a rallying point to || with lofiy contempt upon his youthful | swept away from before his eyes; his un. 


the whole body of western Indians, and || 


taid waste several of the English settlements. | you cannot enderniad matters of war— | was car ie 
« Early in the spring he departed on a, let your myother or your chief come—him | his nar 
hazardous expedition, with only thirty cho-| 


sen men, to penetrate to Seaconk, in the 
vicinity of Mount Hope, and procure seed 
corn to plant for the sustenance of his | 
troops. This little band of adventurers 
had passed safely through the Pequod 
country, and were in the centre of the 
Narrhaganset, resting at some wigwams 
near Pautucket river, when an alarm was 
given of an approaching enemy. Having 
but seven men by him at the time, Ca- 
ponchet despatched two of them to the 
top of the neighbouring hill to bring intel- 
Jigence of the foe. 

“ Panic struck by the appearance of a 
troop of English and Indians rapidly ad- 
vancing, they fled in breathless terror past 
their without stopping to inform 
him of the danger. Canonchet sent ano- 
ther scout, who did the same. He then 
sent two more, one of whom, hurrying 
back ia confusion and affright, told him 
the whole British army was at hand. Ca- 
nonchet saw there was no choice but im- 
mediate flight. He attempted to escape 
round the hill, but was perceived and hotly 
pursued by the hostile Indians and a few 
of the fleetest of the English. Finding 
the swiftest pursuer close upon his heels, 
he threw by first his blanket, then his sil- 
ver laced coat and belt of peag, by which 
his enemies*knew him to be Canonchet, 
and redoubled the eagerness of pursuit. 
At length, in dashing through the river, 
his foot slipped upon a stone, and he fell 
so deep as to wet his gun. This accident 

so struck him with despair, that, as he 


‘countenance, replied, ‘ You are a child— | 


will I answer.’ 

* Though repeated offers were made tol 
him of his life, on condition of submitting 
| with his nation, to the English, yet he re-| 
jected them with disdain, aiedk refused to) 
_send any proposals of the kind to the great || 
body of hi jects; saying that he knew 
‘none of Buld comply. Being re-| 
proached is breach of faith towards | 
the whites, and that he had boasted he | 
would not deliver up a Wampanoag, nor the | 


would burn the English alive in their | 
houses; he disdained to justify himself, | 
‘haughtily answering that others were as | 
| forward for-the war as himself, ¢ and he | 
| desired to hear no more thereof.’ 





nerous and the brave; but Canonchet was 
an Indian; a being towards whom war has 
no somrtene: humanity no law, religion no | 


are worthy of the greatness of his soul, 
and challenge a comparison with any speech | 
on a similar occasion in the whole range 
of history. Wheg sentence of death was 
passed upon him, he observed ‘ that he 
liked it well, for he should die before his 
heart was soft, or he had spoken any thing | 
unworthy of himself.? His enemies gave 
him the death of a soldier, for he was shot 
at Stonington, by three young sachems of 
hisown rank. ® 


“ The defeat at the Narrhaganset for- 





chebiide confessed, “his heart and his 








tress, and the death of Canonchet, were! 


paring of a Wampanoag’s nail, and that he | | 





cle was shot down by his side; his sister 
into captivity; and in one of 
escapes he was compelled to 
|leav@ his beloved wife and only son to the 
mercy of the enemy. 
the historian, ‘ being thus gradually carried 
on, his misery was not prevented, but aug. 
mented thereby; being himself made ac. 
‘quainted with the sense and experimental 
feeling of the captivity of his children, 
loss of friends, slaughter of his subjects, 
bereavement of all family relations, and 
being stripped of all outward Conram 
before his own life should be taken away.’ 

“ To fill up the measure of his misfor- 
tunes, his own followers began to plot 
‘against his life, that by sacrificing him 
‘they might purchase dishonourable safety. 
| Through treachery, a number of his faith 


‘ His ruin,’ says 


| fal adherents, the subjects of Wetamoe, 
* So noble and unshaken a spirit, so | 


true a fidelity to his cause and his friend, | 
might have touched the feelings of the ge- | 


an Indian princess of Pocasset, a near 
kinswoman and confederate of Philip, were 
betrayed into the hands of the enemy. 


Wetamoe was among them at the time, 


and attempted to make her escape by cros+ 
| ing a neighbouring river ; either exhausted 


compassion—he was condemned to die. | by swimming, or Daiwed with cold and 
The last words of his that are recorded, | hunger, she was found dead and naked 


near the water side. But persecution ceas 
ed not at the grave. Even death, the 1 
fuge of the wretched, where the witked 
commonly cease from troubling, was »° 
protection to this outcast female, whose 
great crime was affectionate fidelity to her 
kinsman and her friend. Her corpse was 
the object of ummanly and dastardly ven 
geance ; the head was severed from the 
body, set upon a pole, and thus exposed 
at Taunton, to the view of her captive 
subjects. ‘They immediately recognized 
the features of their unfortunate queen, and 
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plot 
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were so affected at this barbarous spectacle, | tain. A body of white men and Indians | | LA MAISON ST. LAZARE. 
that we are told they broke forth into the | | were immediately despatched to the swé amp, | Wise men, and benevolent legislators, 
‘ most horrid and diabolical lamentations.’ | where Philip lay crouched, glaring with) have long acknowledged that the infliction 
“ However Philip had borne up against fury and despair. Before he was aware of of suffering as the mere recompense ot 
the complicated miseries and misfortunes | their approach, they had began to sur-| transgression, is neither the object of pri- 
that surrouned him, the treachery of his | round him. Ina little while he saw five | vate or public punishment. Public punish- 
followers seemed to wring his heart, and |! of his trustiest followers laid dead at his || ment is designed not only for the security 
reduce him to despondency. It is said | feet; all resistance was vain; he rushed | of society, by detering such as may be 
that * he never rejoiced afterwards, nor | forth from his covert, and made a headlong | tempted to ofiend from the commission of 
had success in any of his designs.’ The | attemptat escape, but was shot through the) crimes, that inevitably bring misery in 
spring of hope was broken—the ardour of | heart by a renegado Indian of his own | their train, but it is also intended te cor- 
enterprise was extinguished—he looked | nation. | rect those who are already guilty; and 
around, and all was danger and darkness;'|_ “ Such is the scanty story of the brave, | should not only instruct them in the con- 
‘there was no eye to pity, nor any arm | but unfortunate king Philip ; persecuted | sequences of sin, but afford them motives 
that could bring deliverance? With a) while living, slandered and dishonoured | and means to abandon it; it should blend 
scanty band of followers, who still rem ained | when dead. If, however, we consider. “mercy with justice, should enlighten igno- 
true to his desperate fortunes, the unhappy | even the prejudiced anecdotes furnished us| rance, encourage industry, and excite in- 
Philip wandered back to the vicinity of by his enemies, we may perceive in them | genuity ; and having cultivated capabilities 
Mount Hope, the ancient dwelling of his traces of amiable and lofty character, suf- | of usefulness and happiness hitherto per- 
fathers. i he lurked about, like a) ficient to awaken sympathy for his fate, verted or unemployed, should change its 
spectre, among the desolated scenes of and respect for his memory. We find, character and relax its severity. By gra- 
former power and prosperity, now bereft | amid all the harassing cares and faclens dual melioration, justice may become the 
of home, of family and friend. There | passions of constant warfare, he was alive’ minister of mercy, and the “ physician of 
needs no better picture of his destitute and | to the softer feelings of connubial love | souls.” 
piteous situation than that furnished by the | and paternal tenderness, and to the gene- )| | How usefulness and happiness may be 
homely pen of the chronicler, who is un- | rous sentiment of friendship. The <p> | brought out of sin and misery, is showa 
warily enlisting: the feelings of the reader ‘tivity of his ‘ beloved wife and only son’ in the subjoined sketch. 
in favour of the hapless warrior whom he | are mentioned with exultation, as causing | I.a Maison St. Lazare, originally a con- 








reviles. ‘ Philip,’ he says, ‘like a savage! him poignant misery ; the death of any vent, has been latterly converted into a 
wild beast, having been hunted by the | near friend is triumphantly recorded as a_ prison. Labour and hope, employing the 
English forces through the woods above a| new blow on his sensibilities; but the | distracted faculties and enlivening the pros- 


‘ 


hundred miles backward and forward, at) treachery and desertion of many of his, pect of the future, mitigate the horror of 
last was driven to his own den upon Mount} followers, in whose affections he had con-| remorse, and animate new purposes of re- 
Hope, where he retired with a few of his | fided, is said to have desolated his heart, | fcrmation in the breasts of its unhappy 
best friends, into a swamp, which proved | and bereaved him of all further vita inmates, 
but a prison to keep him fast till the mes- | Hie was a patriot attached to his native 

seugers of death came by divine permission ‘soil—a prince true to his subjects, and in- 1 

to execute vengeance upon him.’ dignant of their wrongs—a soldier, daring'| ‘‘ On such principles la Maison St. La- 

‘« Even in this last refuge of desperation | j in battle, firm in adversity, patient of fae | zare is founded.— 

and despair, a sullen grandent seems to! tigue, of hunger, of every variety of bo-|| ‘A man whose only employment was 
gather round his memory. We picture | dily suffering, and ready to perish in the | to open and shut the outward gate, and 
him to ourselves seated among his care-| cause he had espoused. Proud of heart, |, who performed this duty with all the phlegm 
worn followers, brooding in silence over his) and with an untameable love of natural | requisite in his situation, having been so 
blasted fortunes, and acquiring a savage | liberty, he preferred to enjoy it among the! civil as to show me the apartment of the 
sublimity trom the wildness and dreariness | beasis of the forest, or in the dismal and | | gaoler, I introduced myself to the latter, 
of his lurking place. Defeated, but not ,famished recesses of swamps and morass-| who was just about to go his rounds. He 
dismayed—crushed to the enith, but not) "es, rather than bow his haughty spirit to | ordered a servant to show me the dormito- 
humiliated—he seemed to grow more) submission, and live dependent and dew) ry, which he had visited a minute before. 


(From Ackerman's Repository.) 


haughty beneath disaster, and to receive a. 

fierce satisfaction in draining the last dregs | 
of bitterness. Little minds are tamed and 
subdued by misfortune ; but great minds 
rise above it. The very idea of submission 


awakened the fury of Philip, and he even |; 
smote to death one of his followers, who | 


proposed an expedient of peace. The 
brother of the victim made his escape, and 
in revenge betrayed the retreat of his chief-| 


| spised i in the ease and luxury of the settle- } From the profound silence which prevailed 
‘ments. With heroic qualities and bold | in this part of the building, I could scarce- 
| achievements, that would have graced a ly have believed it was inhabited by nearly 
| civilized warrior, and rendered him the j eight hundred and sixty women, whom 
theme of the poet and the historian, he} vicious habits and strong passions had 
‘lived a wanderer and a fugitive in his na- | goaded on to the perpetration of crime, 
‘tive land, and went down, like a founder- || and who were expiating by a confinement 
jing bark, amid darkness and tempest—) proportioned to their misdeeds, the evils 
without an eye to weep bis fall, or a friend-|| of a bad education, or the results of idle- 
ness and profligacy. 








ly hand to record his struggle.” 
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“TI found in the gaoler of la Maison St. 
Lazare, that politeness which is but too 
often wanting in persons of rank and wealth. 
This is another proof, that nothing can 
spoil a naturally good disposition, and that 
Monsieur Boissel has remained uncontami- 
nated by the atmosphere with which he is passed by; and whilst surveying them, I 
surrounded. | was struck by the beauty of many. We 

«“ Howard has said much in praise of | form such a frightful picture of guilt in our 
the prisons in Holland. I do not doubt} own minds, that it is with difficulty we 
but they may deserve his eulogium ; yet 1 || éan credit its existence under a lovely coun-| 
can hardly believe they would bear a com-|| tenance. In one of the millinery shops, I 
parison with those of Paris, as to the man-| remarked a young woman, whose elegant 
ner in which they are conducted. Whilst! form and beautiful features received addi- ying | 
observing the good order and cleanliness | tional lustre from their contrast with the firmary. He was carried into it. The 
which prevail in St. Lazare, the industry || singularity of her dress ; her hair was hid- || SY™geon, whom one of the women had 
ef those who were working, the mildness: den by a cloth cap. As soon as she saw | already summoned, replaced his shoulder, 
of their masters, the gaiety of the manu-// us, she turned hastily away, as if to con-|| and declared, that though not dangerous, 
facturers, and the care which is taken of | ceal herself from observation. The deli- | the accident would prevent him from using 
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een 
en, 


‘opportunity of testifying her gratitude to | 
™ : 

‘him, for the indulgence and kindness she 
had experienced. 


* Part of the prisoners were amusing 
themselves in the principal court, with 
dancing country dances and quadrilles jy 
the highest mirth and gaiety of spirits: 
bricklayer, who was at work on the top of 
the wall, and joining in their songs, gud. 
denly lost his balance, fell down, and dis. 
located his shoulder. A_ piercing shriek 
resounded throughout the prison ; dancing 
and wosk were alike interrupted ; every 
one hastened to the spot, and endeavoured 
to be of some use to the poor man: ope 
raised, another supported him ; others dis. 
puted the care of conveying him to the ip. 


“ The workshops of the manufacturers of 
shawls, of embroidery, millinery, &c. were 
all filled with their busy inhabitants as I 




















them, I was often induced to forget I was||cacy and whiteness of her hands proved | #"y exertion for some days. Immediately 


visiting a prison. — 


* Theft is the most common crime of! 


these unfortunate women, for whom po- 


; | 
| her but little accustomed to labour, and 1) 


fancied for a moment, that I recognized in |, 


| 
| her the lovely creature who was acquitted | 


verty may sometimes plead in excuse;) by a jury, of the crime of poisoning her) 


and certainly it was a noble idea to direct 


| husband some months since; but M. Bois- |) 
the punishment of crime to the benefit of| sel undeceived me. ‘ The young widow) 


the criminal. These poor beings, whom | you are speaking of,’ said he, ‘ escaped | 


their misconduct sequesters for a certain 


| from this place some time ago, and it is || 


time from society, will one day re-enter the} even reported that she has married again.’ || 


world, possessed of the knowledge of some 
trade they will have been taught, and of the 
savings they have accumulated. The profit 
of their work is divided into three equal 
parts :—one belongs to the administration 
of the prison, another is paid to the indi- 


vidual, and the third is put by until she! 


quits the prison, when she receives the 
amount in full. 

“* A young peasant girl was condemned 
to six years’ imprisonment :—when she 
entered the house she knew nothing; one 
of the shawl-embroiderers took a fancy to 
imstruct her. Ina short time, the scholar 
surpassed her mistress ; she applied closely 
to her work, took a pleasure in it, depriv- 
ed herself of the time allowed for recrea- 
tion, in order to augment her gains, and 
left the prison at the end of the six years 
with a little fortune of nine hundred and 
twenty-three francs, which has enabled 
her to commence business on her own ac- 
count in the country, where her good con- 
duct has procured her universal esteem and 
encouragememt. At least, so M. Boissel 
informed me; who added, moreover, that 
the poor girl had edified them all, by the 
sincerity of her repentance ; and since her 
departure, had eagerly ‘embraced every 


This information made me shudder invo-| 
luntarily. I approached a little nearer to! 
the pretty prisoner. Her obstinacy in con- 
cealing her face roused my curiosity. The 
| gaoler called her by her name; it was un-| 
known to me, but the moment she turned 
her head round, I recognised a young crea- | 
| ture who had nearly driven over me last | 
winter, in the phaeton of Lord K. 

“ At that time, living with the young) 
lord above mentioned, she was supported | 
by his extravagance ; jewels and diamonds | 
shone on her dress, numerous servants. 
waited her orders, and scarcely sufficed to! 
fulfil her capricious whims; a splendid | 
equippage conveyed her through the streets || 
of Paris ; crowds collected to gaze on her, | 
and the numerous friends of “ milord” | 
contended for the honour of promoting her 
pleasures. What a change! Too anxious 
to establish a community of goods between | 
herself and her protector, Mademoiselle 
Elise (the name by which the gaoler knew 
her) was condemned to five year’s impri- 
sonment; to which she submitted with a 
resignation bordering on indifference. She 
was not the only pretty woman I had for- 
merly seen in the gay world of the capital, 


























‘Whom I now met with again here. | 


the most alert of the bystanders snatched 
up the poor man’s hat, and hastened to 
solicit the charity of her companions; and 
at the end of a quarter of an hour returned 
to bring the bricklayer the produce of her 
collection. It amounted to 77 frances 35 
cents.” Where else would he have met 
with such sympathy ? 


“ Passing through one of the galleries, | 
observed, in the midst of a crowd of pri- 
soners, an elderly man who listened to their 
requests with that kindness and attention 
which is so highly gratifying to the unhap- 
py. He consoled those whom he was 
compelled to refuse; undertook to plead 
the cause of others with the higher powers; 
and announced to one of them, that she 
would be set at liberty the ensuing week. 
‘Ah!’ exclaimed she, dancing with joy, 
‘ I was sure of that; I read it in the cards 
this morning.’ This eager desire of dis- 
covering the future, forms a principal part 
of the amusements of the prisoners. They 
accompanied with their blessings the gem 
tleman who had been speaking to them. 
At his departure, I saw him frequently put 
his hand into his pocket, and draw it out 
again, to the great satisfaction of those 
who had been imploring his compassion 
more earnestly than the others: apparent 
ly, he did not confine himself to merely 
giving advice. The gaoler informed me, 
that this humane being was the inspector 
veneral of the prisons ; and I heard those 
who had surrounded him, shout as he left 
the prison, “ Que Dieu nous le conserve 
long temps !” 

“ As we were returning, the notes of 
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the possessor an education above the com- | whom they stunned with questions ; the | illers, who afforded him every means of 
mon ; and yet that education had been | little voluntary contribution of wine, sugar, |) forwabding it. Ie accordingly left Brest, 
unavailing to protect her against the fatali- || and snuff, levied upon all for her use ; the || and sailed through the Bristol channel, 
ty which drags us on to the commission of || ridiculous*commissions given to their old |) without giving any alarm. Early in the 
crimes. Suddenly a clear and sonorous || companion, who at passing the gate, gaily | morning of the 23d of April, he made au 
voice resounded through the rooms, ming-|) cried out, ‘ Aw revoir ?” this strange me-|) attack on the harbour of Whitehaven, in 
ling its notes with those of the piano: by || /ange of kindness and carelessness, forget- which there were about four hundred sail. 
the weakness of the touch and the power ting their own misfortunes in interest for Te succeeded in setting fire to several 
of the voice, I guessed that a mother was || those of another, formed a scene truly vessels, but was not able to effect any thing 
accompanying her daughter. I made the || original and singularly affecting, which it | decisive before daylight, when he was 
observation to M. Boissel, who informed || is scarcely possible for any but an actual , obliged to retire. 

















me, I was correct in my supposition ; that | spectator so figure to their imagination.” } “ The next exploit, which took place on 

these unfortunate ladies had been many | , the or day, wae the plunder of Lord 

years in the prison; that, unable to sup-| a ee : ~ | Selkirk’s house in St. Mary’s Isle, near the 
| 4 YY > Paty “rS i x rey : 

port the loss of their fortune, they had at-. GENEROSITY OF PAUL JONES. || town of Kirkcudbright. The sere’ 

tempted, by a bold stratagem, todefraud the | ‘‘ This distinguished person was the son | %! this event, and of the action which 





person into whose possession it had passed; of a small farmer a few miles from Dum- succeeded, as well as the ae a 
but that their plan having been discovered, | fries, and, impelled by that love of enter-|, Which Jones acted, are well given in the 
they were arrested at the moment of put- | prise which is so frequently to be met with fllowing letter, which he addressed to 
ting it in execution. ‘Good,’ I replied ; | among the peasantry of Scotland, he seems Lady Selkirk, and which has not before 
‘I recollect the circumstances well ; and | to have eagerly embarked in the cause of | ben pr inted :— 


7 . 
J also remember, that many persons at the the colonies against the mother country. || “ Ranger, Brest, Sth May, 17% 
time seemed to regret that justice had been | Whether he was actuated, in any degree, | Mapau,—It cannot be too much Ja- 
so precipitate.’ || by a sense of the injustice ef Britain to- || mented, that in the profession of arms, the 


‘* A moment afterwards, the young per- |; wards America at the outset of his career, officer of fine feeling, and of real sensibility. 
former made her appearance. I would not | or merely availing himself of the opportu- || should be under the necessity of winking 
look at her for fear of afflicting her. Whilst | nities in which revolutionary warfare so | at any action of persons under his com- 
T turned aside, she approached the gaoler, | greatly abounds, to rise from his original ! mand which his heart cannot approve ; but 
and ina voice, sweet, yet scarcely audible, | obscurity, it is now, perhaps impossible to|! the reflection is doubly severe, when he 
thanked him for some kindnesses her mother \determine, and unnecessary to inquire. ! finds himself obliged, in appearance, to 
liad received from him the day before, But it will be seen, from the letters we are || countenance such action by his authority. 
‘This attention pleased me: filial piety is a | going to lay before our readers, that in the || “ This hard case was mine, when on 
virtue which covereth a multitude of sins. || progress of his adventurous life, he well! the 23d of April last, I landed on St. Ma- 

‘¢¢ T am sorry you were not here yester- | knew how to employ the language of men | ry’s Isle. Knowing Lord Selkirk’s interest 
day,’ said M. Boissel ; ‘ you would have | inspired with the love of liberty, and that | with his king, and esteeming, as I do, his 
heard the lessons of our worthy pastor M.. he was honoured by some of its warmest) private character, [ wished to make him 
Je V. His pious zeal and indulgentyeharity | friends in both hemisplhieres. ‘the happy instrument of alleviating the 
have brought many unfortunate young|| There are probably few instances, horrors of hopeless captivity, when the 
creatures back to the path of virtue, who || especially among adventurers who have brave are overpowered and made prisoners 
had been seduced by the attractions of) risen from tle condition in which Paul of war. It was, perhaps fortunate for you, 
pleasure, or the force of,example. Some | Jones was originally placed—of more en- | madam, tliat he was from home, for it was 
of them, instructed by his care, are about | larged views—more generous feelings—and |my intention to have taken him on board 
to receive the sacrament for the first time | a more disinterested conduct, than the fol- ithe Ranger, and to have detained him, 
next Sunday.’ lowing letters exhibit, combined as these until, through his means, a general and fair 

“T regretted with M. Boissel my having || are with sentiments of releatless hostility exchange of prisoners, as well in Europe 
been a day too late, and took my leave of || towards the claims of lis native country. | as in America, had been effected. 
him with many thanks for his obliging || “In the progress of the revolutionary | When I was informed by some men 
attention. Whilst quitting the prison, || war, Paul Jones obtained the command of | whom I met at landing, that his lordship 
however, I was a ‘witness of the arrival of ||a squadron, with which, in 1778, be un-|| was absent, I walked back to my boat, 
one prisoner, and release of another: the || dertook to annoy the coasts of Great Bri-|| determined to leave the island. By the 
tears of the former,- the gaiety of the|/tain. On the 2d of December, 1777, he | way, however, some officers who were with 
latter; the melancholy of the unfortunate || arrived at Nantes, and in January he|| me, could not forbear expressing their dis- 
girl who entered, the burlesque consolations || repaired to Paris, with the view of making | content, observing, that in America no 
of the happier one who was going away, | arrangements with the American ministers! delicacy was shown by the English, who 
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took away all sorts of moveable property, | 
setting fire not only to towns and to the | 


houses of the rich without distinction, but | 


not even sparing the wretched hamlets and | 
milch-cow's of the poor and helplegs,at the | 
approach of an inclement winte hat 
party had been with me as volunteers the 
same morning at Whitehaven; some com- 
plaisance, therefore was their due. I had 
but a moment to think how I might gratify 
them, and, at the same time, do your lady+ 
ship the least injury. 1 charged the two 
officers to permit none of the seamen to 
enter the house, or to hurt any thing about 
it; to treat you, madam, with the utmost 
respect ; to accept of the plate which was 
offered ; and to come away without making 
a search, or demanding any thing else. 1 
am induced to believe that I was puncto- 
ally obeyed, since I am informed, that the 
plate which they brought away is far short 
of the quantity expressed in the inventory 
which accompanied it. I have gratified 
my men, and when the plate is sold I shall 
become the purchaser, and will gratify my 
own feelings, by restoring it to you by such 
conveyance as you shall please to direct. 

*¢ Had the Earl been on board the follow- 
ing evening, he would have seen the awful 
pomp and dreadful carnage of a sea en- 














gagement, both affording ample subject for | 
the pencil, as well as melancholy reflection | 


for the contemplative mind. [lumanity 4a justly enraged people. Should you fail || and eate it quite up ; then taking a live cod 


starts back at such scenes of horror, and | 
cannot but execrate the vile promoters of. 
this detested war :— 


For they, "twas they, unsheathed the ruthless blade, 
And Heaven shall ask the bavoc it has made. 


« The British ship of war Drake, mount- 
ing twenty guns, with more than her full 
complement of officers and men, besides a 
number of volunteers, came out from Car- 
rickfergus, in order to attack and take the 
Continental ship of war Ranger of eighteen 
guns, and short of her complement of offi- 
cers and men ; the ships met; and. the ad- 
vantage was disputed with great fortitude 
on each side for an hour and five minutes, 
when the gallant commander of the Drake 
fell, and victory declared in favour of the 
Ranger. His amiable lieutenant lay mor- 
tally wounded, besides near forty of the in- 
ferior officersand crew killed and wounded. 
A melancholy demonstration of the uncer- 
tainty of human prospécts—I buried them 
in a spacious grave, with the honours due 
to the memory of the brave. 





* Though I have drawn my sword in the 


| 


; . . } 4 
‘present generous struggle for the rights of || “ Thave the hononr to be, wigh much es 


° j . - 
'men, yet Iam not in arms merely as an || teem, and with profound respect, madam 
¢ ; a, £> : ; 
American, nor am Tin pursuit of riches. |) your most obedient and most hum} 


| My fortune is liberal enough, having no | Servant, 
‘wife nor familys and having lived long || PAUL JONES 
a . ‘ ~i| Tothe Right Hon. the Countess 
‘enough to know, that riches cannot ensure || 
‘happiness. I profess myself a citizen of | 
the world, totally unfettered by the little ! a 
mean distinctions of climate or of country, | 
which diminish the benevolence of the || 
heart, and set bounds to philanthropy. | We remember to have heard a very intel. 
Before this war began, I had at an early | ligent American gentleman relate that heat. 
time of life, withdrawn from the sea-ser- | tended a very singular exhibition at St, Se. 
vice, in favour of ‘calm contemplation f bastian’s, in Spain. A man, commonly 
and poetic ease.’ I have sacrificed, not | called the Incombustible Man, would in. 
‘only my favourite scheme of life, but the | Merse bis hands and feet in liquid lead, and 
softer affections of the heart, and my | apply red-hot iron to different parts of his 
| prospects of domestic happiness ; and |} ! body. The extraordinary resistance of his 
am ready to sacrifice my life also with | whole animal system to the action of fir 
cheerfulness, if that forfeiture would re-|) W@S not only a prodigy to ordinary ob 
store peace and good-will among mankind, | servers, but was inexplicable to men skilled 
« As the feelings of your gentle bosom } in medical and chemical science. This 
cannot, in that respect, but be congenial | prodigy, however, is not without a para. 
with mine, let me entreat you, madam, to \ lel, according Mr. Evelin. 
‘use your soft persuasive arts with your!) “ 1672. Oct. 8. Ttooke leave of my lad 
‘husband, to endeavour to stop this cruel || Sunderland, who was going to Paris to mp 
‘and destructive war, in which Britain never | lord, now Ambassador there. She made me 
ican succeed. Heaven can sever counter-| Stay to dinner at Leicester House, and aiter. - 
| mand the barbarous and unmanly practices || wards sent for Richardson, the famow 
of the Britons in America, which savages || Fire-Eater. He before us devoured brie 
would blush at, and which, if, not discon- | stone on glowing coals, chewing and swal- 
‘tinued, will soon be retaliated in Britain by || lowing them; he melted a beere glase | 


of Serxing, St. Mary's Isle, 
Scotland. 


THE FIRE EATER 














jin this, (for Iam persuaded you will at- || on his tongue, he put_on it a raw oyster, 
‘tempt it—and who can resist the power of |, the coal was blown on with bellows till it 
such an advocate?) your endeavours to t flam’d and sparkl’d in his mouth, ands 
‘effect a general exchange of prisoners will | remain’d till the oyster gap’d and was quitt 
| be an act of humanity, which will afford | boil’d; then he melted pitch and wax with 
you golden feelings on a death-bed. sulphur, which he deank down as it flam’d. 
“J hope this cruel contest will soon be || I saw it flaming in his mouth a good while, 
closed ; but should it continue, I wage no | de.” ~ 
war with the fair! I acknowledge their) 
wer, and bend before it with profound || ) iS Ho) 
sibesloctses! Let not therefore the amiable } Anecdote of the king of Denmark— 
Countess of Selkirk regard me as an ene- } os “ king of ” ster travelled th “— 
my; 1 am ambitious of her esteem and | ee in 1768, one of the pein 
friendship, and would do any thing®con-| habitans gave him a genealogical tab ‘ 
sistent with my duty to merit it. hich he attempted to prove that he 





ee 





|W 


m ._ | the honour to be related to the king. “ Cot 
The honour of a line from your hand, in | sin !” answered the king, “ I am incogti 


answer to this, will lay me under a very | 


: =e ; to, be you the same ?” 
singular obligation; and if I can render!’ ; 


you any acceptable service in France, or = 


elsewhere, I hope you see into my charac: | Philosophic Girl.—The Italian Journals 
ter so far, as to command me without the 


‘mention that a young lady, only thirteet 
least grain of reserve. I wish to know || years of age, named Maria Catharina Ge 
exactly the behaviour of my people, as I} ralda, a native of Serona, has maintained 
determine to punish them if they have ex- } in public, a series of philosophic theses in 
ceeded their liberty. \ the latin language. 
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° _ So —_———— . — ——$—$_—_—__-__--_ — 
hey. P Oo E T R Y. Then wonder not that I adore, | Fain would I know what makes the roaring thunder ; 
hadam, F . Far more than language can express ; | And what the lightnings be, that rent the clouds asun- 
amble FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET Nor think that time will have the power, der, 
ie To make me ever love thee less. And what these comets are on which we gaze with 
NES TO HARRIET August 15, 1820. R. H. E. wonder : 
us ; we mee Holla, my Fancy, &c. 
Written in the Country. : Sig ys 
mad mali | WOMAN. 
When the bright orb of light his empire resigns, Selected by Mury. Fain would I know the reason, 
And the ploughman returns from his labour to rest, , Why the little ant 
— Tis sweet from the mountain, as twilight declines, re ar = pee is _ summer bloom, All the summer season 
5 , . > } . +} ; } > Ee f P reat € , € 5 orf isi 
To watch the bright star that illumines the west. Pe a oe ew * cher igienbaee ee - an up provision, 
Ss ro or golden hair, | n condition 
But dearer the transport, when heart beats to heant— And her forehead is pale, though no longer fair! | . 
“s « pale, ino ionger fair: , , ’ - ‘ 
y intel. When friendship, and feeling, and sympathy blend! | ie m ” ll A ‘ a bate. seed, 
: é Yes pie atin And the spirit that sat on her soft dark eye And how these housewives that are so good and pain- 
t heat. Such bliss, sister minstrel! tiy numbers impart ; ( : oa ‘ul 
g And sweet to my soul is the smile of a friend || Is struck with cold mortality! 7 
. } . ‘| e , 7 { eae J " ° 
St. Se. : And the smile that play’d on her lip hath fled, | Do unto their bushands prove so good and gainful, 
moyly I have seen the fair visions of earth fade away, || And every grace hath now left the dead! || And why the lazy drones to them do prove disdainfu! 
iy And thersunshi f bliss o’erclouded with sorrow ; . : : : Holla, my Fancy, &e. 
ld im- A 5 i. - tg » a “A or ot cates ?\| Like slaves, they obey’d her in height of ae 4 
AI 0 ai smue } ospe “aa . . . 
d, and " . 2 » aaai r m } P Lip ? Pie || But left her all in her wintry hour: Ships, ships, I will desery you 
aw c ; y sir a ° } » ° D S, § ‘ 
of hi - ae ee oy ar a And the crowds that swore for her love to die, pene oa alee Be 
IS | ~ sah ! a ! 
of his Even here, where for health and retirement I fly, | Shrank —— tone of her -_ sad sigh: I will come and try you, 
; Among the green shades pensive Sorrow will steal, || And this is Man's FIDELITY"! What you are protecting, 
- . ! ! ° ° 
of lire, And Memory prompts from my bosom a sigh, || Tis women alone, with a firmer heart, And projecting. 
TY ob. O’er wrongs I forgive, but ever must feel. Can see all these idols of lite d@part, One goes abroad for merchandise and trading, 
skilled And lore the more: and sooth, and bless Another stays to keep his country from invading, 
4 : . : . ° - - . ° ° od P 
Th Yet still there are charms in the country for me ; Man in his utter wretchedness! And third is coming home with rich and weatlhy 
is lading 
mal acing. 





Holla, my Fancy, &e. 


ry Fo | 
T love the deep grove and the bubbling rill— 
I love the dark shade of the willow tree, 

S| 





And the evening song of the whipperwill. VERSES. 
, . . When I look before me 
. , , nm ro! , ’ 
Vv lady Enraptur’d I dwell on the beautiful scene, i Is ae ny iter gre " ling erie it There I do behold 
: For the hills are with summer’s rich drapery | heed chords Win thineows Were IB uBIsON HFURE * |) There's nese that sees or knows me 
{0 mp crow’ The tear for whose loss falls at eve on thy pillow, All the world's:a gadd J 
’ ; da rd ae i e Ww adding, 
cde me The gardens are gay, and the vallies are green, | The prayer ~ whose bliss dwells at morn on thy ! Weisel: eentdhies: 
1 alter. And the health-wafting zephyr , breathes odours | Congas ¢ Nene death bis station held. 


|, Oh, say! is there one, in a far distant clime, 


‘amous around. pone, amber’. eor ces of time: | He that is below envieth hia: that riseth, 
vex Rs Ado ah ba ae Whose memory survives all the changes of time ; Il And be thas ie above, bis that's below despieeth ; 
So pure, and so fresh, are the breezes that blow— _— “Sy ate “7 
| swale A alii are the shiso, so azure and clear, | And though fated for ever, in distance to part, 1 So every sae his ity —_ couaterplot deviseih 
rlaie I ask my foud heart, if a feeling of wo | Yet lives inthy love, and fa in Arsen | Holla, my Fancy, &c. 
Can find aught congenial to nourish it here ! | And didst thou e’er weep, when arose in thy breast | 

re coal : 4 The thought which e’en hope could not sooth into rest: | Look, look, what bustling 
oyster O, yes! though the heavens are calm and serene, That life might depart, and its happiness glide, i Here do I espy : 
od And the light floating @louds are glowing and gay, || Yet the friend of thy youth should be still from thy i Here another Jusuling, 
till it I know that a tempest may soon intervene, side: Every one turmoiling, 
and $0 * And suddenly sweep the bright prospect away. : iH The other spoiling, 

ite or And the ocean should flow, and the day-star should | _ As I did pass them by. 
5 qu Vet there's a light that never shall fade— burn, | One sitteth musing in a dumpish passion, 
x with A ray that enlightens the world’s dark gloom— | But the joys of thy bosom would never return ? ! Another hangs his head because he’s out of fashion, 
lam’. A star that illumines the dreary shade, Such moments are sad—and the lightning which flies, || A third is fully beat on sport and recreation - 
while, And sheds its bright beam on the night of the tomb. Or the thunder that rolls midst the storm of the skies, || Holla, my Fancy, &c. . 





Then still let me rest on the promise divine, Hath no shaft so terrific; no wound can impart 
While Hope, like a dawning Aurora, appears | Like that which their agony rends in the heart ; 


A pledge that the day-spring of glory shall shine, |, When in vain onppaneens our wishes decay, 
And banish for ever my sorrows and tears. ‘| Andour fond cherish’d visions all vanish away. 


Amidst the foamy ocean 
| Fain would I know 
What doth cause the motion, 





| 
And returni 
CAROLINE MATILDA. — ia hs ootinrtans, 
rer i ~ 
| 8 == HOLLA, MY FANCY. ! And doth so seldom swerve: , 
pal i FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. iaby anata || And how these little fishes that swim beneath salt 
i - ena eats war 
had ‘ 4 . |, Do never blind their eyes, methinks it is a matter 
e TO EMILY MATILDA. a “ pert asl || An inch above the reach of old Erra Pater: 
‘ed Ob! who could view that lovely face, ge rn bee 2 ym) Holla, my Fancy, &e. 
cogil And the sweet smile that dimples there— No. where SayINg 


Just like a fairy elf; 
Out o’er the top of highest mountains skipping, 
Out o’er the hills, the trees, and vatieys tripping, 


Fain would I be resolved 
How things were done, 
And where bull was calved 


That form’s inimitable grace— 
That easy unaffected air : 

















The lustre of those beaming eyes, Out o’er the ocean, seas, without an oar or shipping ; , 
urnals Which speak a pure unsullied mind ; Holla, my Fancy, whither wilt thou go? eats an ate, is 
irteen eS ht Amidst the misty vapours, That works to the man in the moon. 
+ Ge : Fain would I know Fain would I know how Cupid aims so rightly, 
rained But more than all, could truly know What doth cause the tapours ; And how these little fairies do dance and leap so 
. The worth of that kind feeling heart; Why the clouds benight us lightly, 
ses 18 And knowing that, forbear to show And affright us, And where fair Cynthia makes her assemblies nightly : 
A wish to act the lover’s part? Whilst we travel here below, '| Hoila, my Faacy, & 
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A STORM. 
There was a tempest brooding in the air; 
Far in the west. Above, the skies were fair, 
And the sun seemed to go in glory down: 
One small black cloud, (one ouly,) like a crown 
Touched bis descending disk and rested there : 
Slow then it came along, to the great wind 
Rebellious, and although it blew and biew, 
Came on increasing, and cross the blue 
Spread its dark shape, and left the sun behind, 
The daylight sank and the winds wailed about 
The barque wherein the luckless couple lay ; 
And from the distant cloud came ing out 
Rivers of fire: it seem'd as though the day 
Had burst from out the billows far away. 
Ne pilot had they their small boat to steer 
Aside from rocks ; no sea-worn mariner 
Who knew each creek and bay and sheltering steep, 
And all the dangers of the turbulent deep. 
They fled for life,—(for happiness is life,) 
Aad met the tempest in his hour of strife 
Abroad upon the waters they were driven 
Against him by the angry winds of heaven ; 
Or thus it seem'’d :—The clouds, the air, the sea, 
Rose from unnatural dread tranquillity, 
And came to battle with their legions: Hail 
Shot shattering down, and thunders roared aloud, 
And the wild lightning from his dripping shroud 
Unbound his arrowy pinions blue and pale, 
And darted through the heavens. Below, the gale 
Sang like a dirge, and the white billows lashed 
The boat, and then like ravenous lions dashed 
Against the deep wave-hiddep rocks, and told 
Of ghastly perils as they backward rolled. 
he lovers driven along from hour to hour, 
Were helpless—hopeless—in the oceaa’s power. 
» The storm continued ; and no voice was heard, 
Save that of some poor solitary bird, 
That sought a shelter on the quivering mast ; 
But soon borne off by the tremendous blast, 
Sank in the waters screaming. The great sea 
Bared, like a grave, its bosom silently, 
‘Then fell and panted like an angry thing 
With its own strength at war: The vessel flew 
Towards the land, and billows grew 
Larger and white, aud roared as triamphing, 
Scattering far and wide, the heavy spray 
That shon@like bright snow as it passed away. 
At first the dolphin and the porpoise dark 
Came rolling by them, and the hungry shark 
Followed the boat, patient and eager-eyed, 
And the gray curlew slanting dipped her side, 
And the hoarse gull his wings within the foam ; 
But some had suak—the rest had hurried home. 
And now pale Julia and her husband (clasped 
Each in the other’s arms) sat viewing death ; 
She, for his sake in fear, silently gasped, 
And he to cheer ler kept bis steady breath, 
Talking of hope, and smiled like morning—There 
They sat together in their sweet despair ; 
Sometimes upon his breast she laid her head, 
And he upon her silent beauty fed, 
Hushing her fears, and ‘tween her and the storm 
Drew his embroider’d cloak to keep her warm ; 
She thanked him with a jook upturned to his, 
‘The which he answered with a tender kiss, 
Pressed and prolonged to pain! her lip was cold, 
And all ber love and terror mutely told, 


— ees _——— 


—The vessel struck.—— ' 
~ Philadelphia Union. 
: — 


That minstrel wakes his lyre in vain, 
Who weaves no moral with his strain. 
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————— 
Patrick Henry.—An extract from a letter from a | The corner stone of the new City Hall at Wal 
gentleman in Virginia to his friend in Alexandria, || ington, has been laid with suitable solemnities 7 
mentions that Mr. Henry left in his will the following || ovation was delivered by John Law, Esq. a 
| testimony in favour of the Christian religion :— i 
| «1 have now disposed of all my property to my 
There is one thing more which I wish Voluntary Death by Fasting. —A remarkable proo 
I could give them, and thatis, the Christian Religion. || of the extravagance of fanaticism, and of the m 
| If they have that, and I had not given them one shil- | which it will induce buman nature to endure, was 
ling they would be rich; and if they had not that, given last July and @¥igust, by a Banian ip Gujerat, 
‘and I had given them all this world, they would be | of the Vohfa cast. At their annual fast of Pujoosuy, 
i bad 


| poor, || this man expressed his determination to abstain from 
iter adds,—* I never knew a more devout 1 Sen till he died. He had previously fasted from th 
tha «Henry was. The evening preceding | 76 July to the 25th August, from which date he took 

th, 
tioned to him they hoped he was getting better; his | persevered till the 3d of October, when he died, hay. 
reply was, before this time comesto-morrow, I shall |S thus fasted 66 days, deducting the four jp Au. 


| 


' 
family. 


1sery 


| 


w he knew a mortification had taken! S™all quantity of food during four days, and thep 
. 7 | > » ; " . F 
place, and his pains had left him, his friends men- | commenced his total abstinence. In this resolution he ’ 
| be in ven. His declaration was fulfilled, for be- 
fore on the next day, be was in eternity.” 


| The theory of dreams.— A Mr. Andrew Carmichael 
| has started a very ingenious theory of dreaming. He 
| enumerates no less than seven differeat states of sieep- 
ing and waking. 

1. When the entire brain and nervous system are 
buried in sleep; then there is a total exemption from | 
dreaming. , 

2. When some of the mental organs are awake, 
and all the senses are asleep, then dreams occur and 
seem to be realities. 

3. When the above condition exists, and the nerves | 
of voluntary motion are also in a state of wakefulness, 
then may occur the rare phenomenon of somnambulism 

4. When one of the senses is awake, with some of. 
'| the mental organs, then we may be conscious, during | 
| our dreams, of its illusory nature. 
| 5. When some of the mental organs are asleep, | 
| and two or more senses are awake, then we can at- 
| tend to external impressions, and notice the gradual | 
departure of our slumbers. 

6. When we are totally awake and in full posses- | 
., sion of all our faculties and powers. 


i 





——— 


| 








| 
i 
} 


' 


| impressions of external objects, then our reverie de- 
} ludes us like a dream. 


London Magazine. 
| 
| 


There are one hundred and one banking institutions 
if 
} 


as follows :—Main, 15; New-Hampshire, 11; Mas- | 
sachusetts, 30 ; RhodegIsland, 34; and Connecticut, 
11. 


! 


Enthusiasm.—At the execution of Sandt, the as- | 
sassin of Kotzebue, the muskets of the military were | 
loaded with dalls; and such was the enthusiasm of 
the people, that a poer peasant paid two florins for a 
few hairs of his head, and ten louis d’ors were given. 
for a lock. His spoons, plates, knives, and glasses, | 
were sold at enormous prices. 


agreed to adopt a uniform dress of American maru- 


facture. 


4 


| A meeting of the citizens of Auburn was held on 
the 12th inst. to deliberate on the expediency and 
practicability of making a canal from said village to 
intersect the Erie canal. 


A society of men of letters, is laying in the south 
of France, the foundation of a town in which the 











only language spoken shall be Latin. 


) 


7. When under these circumstances we are so oc- | 
|| cupied with mental operations as not to attend to the || 


i} 
i] 


|, in New-England, which are divided among the states | 


Commendable —The students of Yale College have | 


|| gust. A sma'! portion of hot water daily, was the 
|| only thing that passed his lips. At the end, he Was as 
may be imagined, extremely emaciated, but his senses 
remained perfect to the last moment of his existence 
He consequently became a Saint among the Jainas 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Numerous communications have been réceived, 

and shall be attended to, according to their merits, 
* Orlando of Charleston,” is requested to forwani 


| the remaining sheets of his drama, as we must havep 


a view of the whole before we can present a part 
| our readers. 

Our poetical correspondents are requested to pe- 
| ruse the lines of Agnes, in No. 16 of the Cabinet, and 
‘endeavour to emulate the chastness and sentiment 
which characterize her muse. Lover's compleint 
are worn thread-bare, and the public have become 
palled with the hacknied theme. By the way, the 
public have nothing to do with such matters. A 
solitary recess, near some sequestered waterfall, it 
the middle of a grove, is the nfbst proper scene for suck 
lamentations ; they are not adapted to the meridianol 
our populous city. 


||} Curious Law Case.—The following singular cast, 


we are credibly informed, occurred a few week 
since in the western district of New-York. A far 
-mer’s meadow was grievously infested with grax 
‘hoppers. Dreading the complete destruction of his 
| crop of hay, he collected all his sons, cousins, &e. kt. 
' armed them with drums, fifes, tin kettles, and frying 
| pans, and drove the troublesome insects into the fel: 
| of his next neighbour. The crop of the latter was; 
‘course, in a few days, completely destroyed. He 
| commenced an action for trespass, and the jury- 
‘second Daniels! found a verdict for the plaintiff 0 
| $14—damages and costs. 

oman 
Domestic Manufactures.—It affords us real pleasure 
‘to state that we have seen at the store of Mest: 


|| E. B. Shearman & Co. ia this village, among ¢ 


' variety of Domestic Goods, a small piece of very 
perior Ingrained Carpeting, manufactured by Mr. 
Russel Benson, of New-Hartford, in this county; sucli 
as is well worthy the encouragement of America® 
[Utica Patriot. 
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